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Specify BRADLEY 
Basketball Jerseys 





—if perfect fit, pure all-worsted yarns, tailored 
cut and absolute comfort interest you. 


Made in V or round neck, medium or deep cut 
athletic armholes—the style shown, with low 
V neck and deep cut armholes, being especially 
recommended. It keeps the hollow of the chest 
and the sides of the body from chafing. Its tai- 
lored cut snugly conforms to the body’s contours. 


All college colors, stripes and combinations; 
Various weights; 


Ten day delivery! 


Now ready : 
Bradley’s famous 
SWEAT SHIRTS 
of pure fulled all wool 
—Heather colors. 


Please address: 
Athletic Department, 
Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 
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Theres a shoe store in your neighborhood specializing in Athletic Footwear ~ 














om the Daily Dozen The “Hoe Hyscore 
to Worlds Championships 


—~the right shoe helps! 


Health maintenance in the winter months is receiving nation-wide 
recognition: Few remain today who are not making some plans to 
keep vacation fitness throughout the entire year. 

From the setting up exercises of the school children, through the 
period of gymnasium work, to the “keeping fit” exercises of the adult; 
and from “gym” hand or volley ball to expert basketball, squash or 
indoor tennis, there is a HOOD Athletic Shoe, properly designed for 
the work. 

It is particularly important for the beginner to start with the shoe 
which will give him confidence, add to his comfort, and save his 
strength. It is for these reasons that we have suggested that you go 
to the store where you will find expert advice and complete stocks 
to meet your exact needs. 

Ask your dealer to show you 


The 90m Hyscore The 00 Vantage The 100 Bayside 

A professional basketball shoe. A fine all-around indoor ath- Made for all, but recommended 
Sole grips and releases instantly. letic shoe for men or women. for women and children, where 
Helps a sure, fast game. Will last Kendex insole and heavy cushion the amount or nature of the 
through a full playing schedule. mid sole absorb the shocks. Tough work does not demand a stronger 
Strongly rubber outsoles for wear. shoe. 


or let us send you the Hood Dealer Buying Guides showing all HOOD Athletic Footwear. 
Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. Watertown, Mass. 


Leok for thes oval sign it identifies the shoe 


Slore in your neighborhood al 
Vantage Ea 
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A TIP-OFF FORMATION 


WALTER E. MEANWELL, M. D. 
Coach of Basketball at the University of Wisconsin. 


This is the third of a series of articles that Dr. Meanwell is writing for this 


year’s Journal. 


Our readers are familiar with his articles on “Stop-Turns 


or Pivots” in the January and February, 1923, issues. Dr. Meanwell is one 
of the few really great basketball coaches. His teams have been first, or 
tied eight times, second once and third twice, in a total of eleven confer- 


ence seasons. 
the rank of Captain. 
—EnpitTor’s Note. 


A Suggested Formation for a Team 
That Is Out-jumped at Center 


The usual bal- 
anced formation, 
with forwards in 
the forward area 
and with guards 
normally back and 
on either side, is 
generally the most. 
satisfactory one 
from which to ex- 
ecute offensive plays when the cen- 
ter is controlling the tip-off or when 
the team is securing the center- 
jump ball most of the time, regard- 
lessless of which center taps it. 
When, however, a center is being 
consistently out-jumped or when 
under any circumstances, the op- 
ponents secure the ball more than 
half the time following the tip-off, 








other arrangements of the men 
should be considered. 
Many coaches retain the bal- 


anced formation at the tip-off, even 
when they are losing the center- 
jump ball quite consistently. In 
this situation, they usually adopt a 
close guarding man-to-man defense, 
in which each player is instructed 
to smother the opponent, against 
whom he lines up. The object, un- 
der these tactics, is to prevent the 


In 1918-19 he served in the army of the United States with 
The next article will appear in the February Journal. 


opponents from passing or shooting 
accurately, following the tip-off, 
which is tacitly conceded to them, 
rather than playing the ball in an 
endeavor to secure it for one’s self. 
The writer believes that such defen- 
sive play is unwise in this situation. 
Control of the tip-off is commonly 
valued at eight or ten points and 
therefore should not be conceded to 
one’s opponents. Again, such de- 
fensive tactics are contrary to ac- 
cepted psychology. Possession of 
the ball permits the exhibition of 
strategy and initiative on attack. 
Attack fosters morale, enthusiasm, 
spirit, drive and dash. This prin- 
ciple, accepted in military strategy, 
is fully as applicable to our fighting 
games. Opponents should be con- 
ceded nothing, much less the offen- 
sive; it should be recognized that 
possession of the ball is not alone 
essential to attack but is at the same 
time the most perfect defense 
known. For this reason I have 
never deliberately accepted the de- 
fensive. Develop a defense—and 
then try not to need it, is a sound 
principle. 

Another formation frequently 
seen in the situation under discus- 
sion, and one which was used for 
years by a successful former West- 
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ern Conference coach, is as follows: 
Both the guards and forwards are 
located on either side of their cen- 
ter and behind him, the entire team 
thus being in defensive territory. 
This, of course, the strongest pos- 
sible line-up from a defensive view- 
point, is faulty in that it permits 
the superior jumping center of the 
opponents to tap the ball back to 




















“VY” Formation 


his own guards, who can secure the 
ball practically without opposition, 
if the tip-off is made directly back- 
ward and in the mid-line. 

The logical thing to do, when 
being out-jumped at center, is to 
strengthen the defensive power of 
a team at the tip-off, so as to mini- 


mize the decided advantage associ- 
ated with the possession of the ball 
by one’s opponents. However, 
added defensive strength must not 
be obtained by the sacrifice of mo- 
rale and initiative and the scoring 
possibilities of attack. Theoret- 
ically, the formation should provide 
primarily for defense—on the pre- 
sumption that the opponents will 
probably secure the ball, but it 
should also provide in no uncertain 
way for offense, on the possibility 
that the team secures the ball. To 
this end, the formation should per- 
mit of the greatest concentration of 
men on the tip-off compatible with 
strong defense and their positions, 
in almost all cases, should be be- 
hind the ball. Furthermore, the 
formation should be such, that well 
organized plays may be readily exe- 
cuted from it should the tip-off be 
secured. 

A well tried line-up, which meets 
all the theoretical and practical de- 
mands outlined, is an unbalanced 
formation, which has two varia- 
tions. Each is equally satisfactory 
under proper conditions and the se- 
lection of the one to use should be 
made after due consideration of the 
physica] make-up and other charac- 
teristics of the players, more espe- 
cially the forwards. I employed 
these formations in the Western 
Conference in 1915 and from time 
to time since then I have used them 
when the lack of a jumping center 
made it necessary. They always 
gave good results both on attack and 
on defense. Conversely, my teams 
always have found these formations 
difficult to cope with when employed 
against them. 

The line-up to be described in 
this article was spoken of to my 
teams and in other writings, as the 
(A) “Triangle, apex up” forma- 
tion. The alternate line-up to be 
described in another article was 
known as the (B) “Triangle, apex 
back” formation—both names being 

(Continued on page 28) 











THINGS THAT GO TO MAKE 


THE GAME BETTER FROM AN 
OFFICIAL’S STANDPOINT 


FRED YOUNG 


Mr. 


Young was graduated from Illinois Wesleyan University 


in Igor. 


He had the unusual distinction of having been captain of the basketball 
team for four years and of being chosen as all-conference forward for 


four years. 
placed second twice. 


His teams won the state conference championship twice and 
He coached for two years at Bloomington High 


School and at present is sports editor of the Bloomington, Illinois, Panta- 


graph. 


In addition to Mr. Young’s work as sports editor he officiates in 


Western Conference football and basketball games through each season and 
is recognized as one of the best conference officials—Enpt1tor’s Note. 


ROWTH of a 

spirit of fair 
play in college 
athletics and espe- 
cially basketball 
has been marked 
the past few years, 
but there is still a 
big work to be 
done, and the big 
task as I see it is 
to educate the spectator. Of course, 
the coach and player will have to 
do their bit, too, and the official 
also can help by his attitude. 

There are many ways in which 
this may be done, but the best way 
is through proper publicity. The 
athletic directors and coaches can 
through their college publications 
educate their students. Several 
coaches in the Big Ten Conference 
are already working along this line, 
running a series of articles on the 
changes in the rules and interpreta- 
tions each year before the new sea- 
son opens. It would be a wise move 
for every college and high school 
coach to follow out this plan. 

This educational scheme should 
not, however, be confined to the 
college newspapers for they do not 
reach everyone. Most of the daily 
newspapers are more than willing 
to cooperate in helping any move- 
ment that makes for better sports- 
manship in the affairs of our nation. 








and a trip to the sports editor will 
usually bring the desired results. 

If the spectator knows that it is 
unethical to hoot the referee as is 
so common in our _ professional 
baseball, he is not so likely to take 
his wrath out on the official. 

The attitude of both the coach 
and players is also very important 
if the crowd is to be educated along 
the lines of fair play and good 
sportsmanship. If the coach is in 
the habit of doing a flipflop every 
time the official fouls one of his 
men, then the spectators are likely 
to be more easily excited, and many 
a crowd has been “egged on” to 
use the parlance of the street, by 
the actions of an excited coach. 

A majority of the coaches in this 
day and age are educating their men 
co be good sportsmen, but some are 
failing to put the time that they 
should on the rules and interpreta- 
tions. A certain portion of the 
training period, at least, at this time 
of the season, should be spent on 
rules and the code governing play. 

The attitude of the players is 
even more important than that of 
the coach because they are in full 
gaze of the entire audience and con- 
tinual complaints, “whining’ and 
“crying” are sure to bring the wrath 
of the crowd on the official. 

(Continued on page 46) 








OFFENSIVE TACTICS IN 
BASKETBALL 


RALPH JONES 


Ralph Jones is Director of Athletics at Lake Forest Academy where he has 
been unusually successful as a coach of football, basketball and baseball. 
He was basketball coach for eight years at the University of Illinois and 


before that had a splendid record at Purdue and Wabash. 


This is the sec- 


ond of a series of articles he is writing for the Journal_—Enpttor’s Note. 


HE first 
three plays 
of this article 


are a continua- 
tion of the 
Same system as 
given in last 
month’s  Jour- 
-nal and are fig- 
ured to be used 
against a five man defense in 
which the first defense men take 
the first men in near them, figur- 
ing on the guards advancing 
when necessary. 


Play 4 


Number 1 cuts around his man, 


Number 2 does the same on his 
side. Number 3 hesitates, then 
darts forward to receive a pass 
from Number 4 and takes a long 
shot. Numbers 1, 2 and 3 follow, 
Number 4 _ stands still and 
watches for a back pass or tip out 
after the shot. Number 3 can 
whirl and return the pass to 
Number 4, cutting behind him. 
Number 4 can take a long shot or 
in some cases dribble and shoot. 
This also often breaks up the de- 
fense and the ball can be worked 
in close to the basket. 


Play 5 
Numbers 1 and 2 cut around 
their men, Number 3 circles 
around back of Number 4, re- 
ceives the ball and dribbles as far 





as he can and shoots. Numbers 1 
and 2 help follow the shot. Num- 
ber 4 hesitates, watching for a 
back pass or tip after the shot. 
Number 3 may, instead of shoot- 
ing, dribble as far as he can, turn 
his back into an opponent and 
pass back to Number 4, cutting 
behind him. Number 4 may take 
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Diagram 4 
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This requires a great deal of 
practice but often works against 
a hard guarding team when 
everything else fails as two oppo- 
nents often bump together or are 
cut off by Number 4. 

The three plays described in 
the December Journal and the 
three plays just described, the 
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Diagram 5 


a long shot, dribble or if the de- 
fense is scattered, the ball may be 
worked in with short passes. 


Play 6 


Numbers 1 and 2 cut around 
their men. Number 3 cuts at the 
man in front of Number 4 and 
throws his back into the man, re- 
ceives the ball from Number 4 and 
bats the ball to Number 4 cutting 
behind him. Number 4 dribbles 
and shoots or fakes to shoot 
and works the ball in with short 
passes. A double exchange often 
works here. That is, Number 4 
passes to Number 3 who bats 
the ball back to Number 4 cut- 
ting behind him. Number 4, as 
he gets the ball, pivots and 
practically hands the ball to 
Number 3 cutting close to him. 
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Diagram 6 


writer suggests are good plays to 
use in working through a five 
man defense. 





Ques.—Team “A” makes a long 
run for a touchdown. Before the 
runner crosses the line a mem- 
ber of his team clips and the man 
clipped slugs him. 

Ans.—Disqualify the man who 
slugs, disallow the touchdown, 
penalize the team that slugs one- 
half the distance to the goal. 








HOW TO PLAY WATER 
BASKETBALL 


E. J. MANLEY 


Swimming Coach and Director of Intramural Athletics at the 
University of Illinois. 


Mr. Manley has written a series of articles for the Athletic Journal. 


The 


first was “The Crawl Stroke” which appeared in the June issue, “The Side 
Stroke” in the September number, and “The Breast Stroke” in the October 
Journal and the Inverted Breast Stroke in the November and December 


Note. 


ATER bas- 

ketball is a 
game played by 
two teams con- 
sisting of six 
men each, 
whose object it 
is to cage 
through the op- 
ponent’s basket 
a, fully inflated leather covered 
ball seven to eight inches in di- 
ameter. The baskets are sta- 
tioned at each end of the tank. 
Marks, called the fifteen foot 
lines, shall be drawn on the sides 
or across the bottom of the tank 
fifteen feet from the ends. A line 
shall also be drawn across ‘the 
center of the tank. 

At the start of the game, the 
men line up at each end of the 
tank. The referee stands at the 
center of the line along the side 
of the pool and starts the play by 
the sound of the whistle when he 
throws the ball exactly in the 
center of the tank. The six men 


issues.—EDITOR’S 








— 











of each side at the sound of the 
whistle jump into the water. 
Three men should go forward 
and three should stay back and 
form the defense. If one of the 


forwards secures the ball at the 
start of the game, he should toss 
it to the goal keeper or one of the 
backs in order to draw his oppo- 
nent’s forwards down, and at the 





ILLUSTRATION 1 


same time to allow his own men 
plenty of time to gain their posi- 
tions forward in the tank. 








ILLUSTRATION 2 








Water BASKETBALL re) 


Extracts from National Collegi- 
ate A. A. Rules 

“The time of the game is six- 
teen minutes with eight minute 
halves and five minutes rest. In 
case of a tie an extra three min- 
ute period shall be played. If the 
score is still tied at the end of the 
first extra period, the teams shall 
change ends and play another 
period of three minutes. If at the 
end of the second extra period the 
score is still tied, the game shall 
be called a tie game.” 

The ball should be kept on or 
near the surface of the water. 
Swimming under the water with 
the ball is a foul unless the person 
with the ball is tackled and 
pushed under by an opponent. 
Players may push off the ends 








ILLUSTRATION 3 





and sides of the tank and swim 
under water when not in posses- 
sion of the ball. This makes trick 
plays possible. If a swimmer is 
pushed under the water, he must 
come to the surface within eight 
feet of the place where he was 
submerged. When the ball goes 
out of bounds, it goes to the op- 
posing team at the spot from 
which it was thrown. The player 
who receives the ball from out of 
bounds must pass the ball to one 
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ILLUSTRATION 4 


If the player cannot ward his opponent 
off by using the stiff arm he should place 
his left hand under the opponent’s right 
shoulder and push him under the water. 


of his team-mates before a try for 
goal is permitted. He shall have 
five seconds in which to throw 
the ball. The team line up at the 
edge of the tank after each field 
goal, after a _ successful free 
throw, and after free throws from 
double fouls. If a free throw is 
not successful, the ball is in play 
except in the case of a double 


foul. 

Scoring. A field goal counts 
two points and a free throw one 
point. 

Fouls. 


1. Technical fouls consist of 
the following: 

a. Holding onto the sides of 
the pool when in possession of 
the ball. 

b. Interfering with a player 
who is trying for a free goal. 
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c. Holding an opponent under 
water after he has let go of the 
ball. 

2. Personal 
the following: 

a. Striking. 


fouls consist of 


The Ball 


The ball should 
passed high as the pass may be 
intercepted by an opponent. In 
the ball, the player 


always be 


securing 








ILLUSTRATION 5 
As the swimmer submerges, he should twist his body to the right. 


This will 


enable him to avoid being tackled. Further, he will be behind his opponent when 


he comes to the surface again. 


When in the position shown in the illustration he 


can keep his opponent away by means of a quick push and then have a free throw 


for the basket. 


b. Tackling a player not in ac- 
tual possession of the ball. 

c. Unnecessary rough play. 

d. Intentionally kicking a 
player. A player may use his 
legs as in a back stroke in swim- 
ming away from an opponent but 
he should not intentionally kick 
him. If he does, it is a foul. 

e. The use of oil or grease on 
the body constitutes a foul and is 
considered unsportsmanlike. 

When the ball lodges between 
the ring and the back ground it 
shall be thrown up between the 
two opposing players nearest to 
it. All fouls are thrown from the 
fifteen foot line. Holding on the 
sides of the tank for the purpose 
of resting is permitted when the 
player is not in possession of the 
ball. 


should never grab at it for it is 
impossible to grip it. He should 
slide his hand under the ball with 
the fingers well spread, and with 
the palm turned upward as in II- 
lustration 1. As the ball is rest- 
ing in the palm he should flex his 
wrist, turn his hand inward and 
draw the ball to his side well un- 
der the arm pit. In this position 
the arm will be circled around 
the ball with the palm of the hand 
on top of the ball, as in I[llustra- 
tion 2. Holding the ball in this 
manner under the arm rests the 
swimmer as the ball will act as a 
buoy and when he is attacked by 
an opponent, he has the ball pro- 
tected and furthermore has free 
use of his other arm to ward off 
an opponent as is shown in Illus- 
tration 2. In getting rid of the 
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ball for a pass or a throw from 
this position, the player should 
press down on the ball with his 
fingers well spread; he should 
turn his hand outward but should 
keep it under the ball. Simultan- 


swimmer with the ball resting in 
the palm of the hand which forms 
a pocket, as in Illustration 3. In 
throwing the ball, the swimmer 
should scissor with his legs and 
press downward with the other 








ILLUSTRATION 6 





il 





An effective method of taking the ball away from an opponent in possession of 


it is as follows: 


When an opponent in possession of the ball is using the stiff arm 


the man on defense should grasp the extended arm at the wrist with his left hand 
and then pull the oppénent forward, in the meanwhile using the scissors kick. This 
sudden movement will cause the opponent to lose his balance and thus the man on 


defense can get behind the other. 


eously with a sideward motion 
with arm outstretched, elbow 
slightly bent, he should throw the 
ball backward. This movement 


will bring the arm in back of the 








ILLUSTRATION 7 

As the pull referred to under IIlustra- 
tion Six is executed, the defensive man 
should release his hold on his opponent's 
wrist and then should place his arm in 
back of his opponent’s head and neck and 
should spread his legs as shown in the 
illustration above, 


arm. This action will bring the 
shoulders well above the surface 
of the water giving free action for 
the throw. The ball should then 
be thrown as described above 
with a slight snap of the wrist, 
rolling off the finger tips so as to 
get a reverse turn. The arm 
should follow through. In shoot- 
ing baskets, the player should 
aim for the ring and throw high. 
He should always practice shoot- 
ing with one hand except when 
in the shallow end and under the 
basket where two hands may be 
used. When _ shooting under 
these conditions, he should jump 
from the bottom and get plenty 
of elevation. In intercepting a 
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pass, he should extend his arm 
upward, allowing the ball to 
strike the palm of the hand. The 
hand should be turned down to 


allow the arm to give as in catch-_ 


ing a ball. This will cause the 
ball to drop dead. 

Dribbling or swimming with 
the ball. The player should place 
the ball in front of his head and 
use the over arm stroke and at- 
tempt to strike the ball about the 
region of the bend of the arm 
with every stroke. As the arm is 
straightened to enter the water, 
it will cause the ball to shoot for- 
ward. 

Qualifications of the Players 

The coach in organizing the 
team must choose men who are 
exceptionally fast. They must be 
men of great endurance and per- 
severance, keen to grasp every 
opportunity. It is true a coach 


may have his plays and forma- 














— 
ILLUSTRATION 8 

This shows Mr. Manley after he has 
completed the movements described in 
Illustrations Six and Seven. He has 
thrown his arm around his opponent’s 
head and neck and has secured a leg 
scissor hold around his body. This will 
cause the opponent to relinquish his hold 
on the ball. 





tions but the guarding and man- 
ner of playing of the opposing 
team will often wreck his plans. 
When this occurs the coach and 
members of the team must size 
up the situation and be ready to 
change tactics. The men must be 
able to tread water untiringly; 
they must be able to apply differ- 
ent holds and be able to break 





ILLUSTRATION 9 


This illustrates the backward pass. As 


the swimmer approaches the ball he 
thrusts his arm forward, turns his wrist 
in and places the palm of the hand undcr 
the ball. The throw is executed by turn- 
ing the body with the throw; at the same 
time the arm is lifted up and to the side 
with the elbow bent. The body turn is 
accompanied by a downward pressure of 
the left arm in the water and a scissor 
kick with the legs. This enables the 
swimmer to get his throwing arm and 
shoulder above the water. At the mo- 
ment when the ball is snapped from the 
wrist the arm should be straightened. 


them; they must be able to han- 
dle the ball well by dribbling, 
passing and in shooting baskets. 
A man who is timid about get- 
ting his head under water will 
never make a successful player 
for it is a game of give and take. 
It is a game which requires every- 
thing which goes with swimming. 

1. The right forward or fast 
man, who will attempt to get the 
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ball should be the fastest man on 
the team and should be able to 
shoot baskets at short range. He 
must be able to shoot quickly and 
must be well trained in stiff arm- 
ing and getting away. 

2. The left forward or quarter 
forward should also be fast. His 
duties are about the same as the 
right forward’s. He will try to 
play in the rear of the right for 
ward and his stations, when rest- 
ing, will be on the left side. 

3. The center forward is one 
of the hardest positions on the 
team. This man is constantly 
trying to outwit the opponent in 
getting free for a pass. He must 
have the ability to make long 
shots for baskets. 

4. The center back’s position 
is equally as hard if not harder to 
play than the center forward’s. 
This position requires a tremen- 
dous amount of endurance and a 
lot of swimming ability. When 
his side has the ball, he is at 
times required to go forward to 
help score. He is often called on 
to feed the forwards, watch for 
short passes in the middle of the 
tank and he must break up plays 
and keep the ball forward. 

5. The quarter back must be a 
man who is a good swimmer and 
a man who can guard and tackle 
well. He should never allow the 
opposing forward to get too far 
away from him and he should 
keep the ball out of dangerous 
territory. 

6. The goal keeper must be a 
man with a great deal of deter- 
mination and fight. He must be 
able to use all holds well, espe- 
cially the leg hold; he must have 
a strong throwing arm so that he 
can throw the ball to the for- 
wards when necessary. 

Training 

Every man on the team must 
be in the pink of condition and 
each man must do his part in or- 
der to have a winning team. In 


starting training, much time 
should be spent in swimming for 
speed and endurance. It is well 
to start in on short swims and 
gradually work up to a half mile. 
Blackboard talks explaining the 
different formations are neces- 
sary. The six. men should go 
through formations without op- 
position so that each man may 
become familiar with his position 
as well as with passing the ball. 
It is well to work all plays so that 
they will criss cross. The idea is 
not to have all of the men on one 
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Diagram 1 


side. Much time should be spent 
in practicing basket shooting and 
in treading water. It is well in 
training to take short walks and 
runs in the morning to fill the 
lungs with fresh air. After a hard 
practice the player should go to 
the training room for a rub down. 

A good plan in coaching the 
team is not to have too many set 
formation plays. Diagram Num- 
ber 1 is a strong formation from 
which a great many variations 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE GAME 


The competitive spirit in athletics is growing more and more 
intense. This is to be expected as success is magnified by the great 
interest now taken in collegiate sports and especially in football. It 
is hard enough to lose and keep smiling tn any kind of a contest, but 
it is even more difficult to lose in the presence of fifty thousand spec- 
tators. Many a coach who can lose a golf or tennis match gracefully 
is the poorest kind of a sportsman when his team loses to a rival col- 
lege in the big game of the season. When stories charging that the 
opposing team played rough football or that the officials were not 
fair appear following a game, ninety-nine times out of a hundred these 
stories may be traced back to the poor sportsmanship of some student 
editor, to some member of the athletic staff, who was disappointed 
in the score, to some sports writer or to some local gambler. In a 
Western Conference game this last fall the ball was punted; it hit a 
defensive line man and rolled across the goal line where the center 
on the kicker’s side fell on the ball for the touchdown that won the 
game. After the game a number of the followers of the losing team 
disputed the official’s decision that the ball had been touched by a 
member of the defensive side, but the argument ended abruptly when 
the coach of the team that lost came up to the official and said, “You 
worked a good game. I did not see the ball hit one of my men but I 
heard it and I am satisfied.” Of course the bleacher officials immedi- 
ately subsided. A small man under these circumstances would not 
have backed up the officials but would have claimed that he had lost 
through no fault of his own, but because of poor officiating. 

As coaches we sometimes complain because our profession is not 
rated so high as we would have it and yet we are chiefly to blame if 
this is true. The coach who says derogatory things about his rivals, 
the man who blames the officials for his defeats and the coach who 
lets himself be drawn into a newspaper controversy with another 
coach is a detriment to the game. There will be occasions when 
an official will prove incompetent. Where this happens the coach who 
has chosen that official or has agreed upon him owes it to the game 
to abide by the decisions rendered by the official. Of course he will 
not be compelled to accept him for games another year but if he an- 
nounces this immediately following the game in which the official 
— the public will consider that he is providing an alibi for his 

eteat. 


There will be times when relations will become strained between 
two institutions and when the coach will feel that he does not desire 
to meet a certain team the next season. Under these conditions it is 
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far better for all concerned if no announcement be made immediately 
following the game where differences of opinion have arisen. As a 
rule grievances do not appear insurmountable a month or two after 
the season has closed, provided there has not been a word war. When 
a coach is found, and there are many of them, “who can keep his head 
when 4ll about him are losing theirs” he is a credit to the game. 

Football is gaining each year in popular esteem and in standards 
of spottsmanship. This is because the coaches of the country are big 
men and are doing a splendid bit of educational work. The future of 
the gdme is in the hands of the men who direct those who play the 
game. The Football Coaches’ Association is striving to elevate stand- 
ards of coaching. The poor sportsmen among the coaches are in the 
minority. The Journal views the future with optimism. 





COACHES’ SALARIES 


The matter of salaries of coaches is now being discussed pro and 
con; pro so far as the coaches are concerned and con by many who 
feel that they themselves are underpaid. If the facts were known there 
are probably not fifteen men out of the fifteen thousand who are coach- 
ing athletic teams in this country who are paid at the rate of ten 
thousand dollars a year. The maximum yearly incomes derived from 
their professions by many doctors, lawyers and other professional men 
who are recognized as being preeminently successful will run into six 
figures. The writer has yet to learn of a coach who has made enough 
money, by coaching to enable him to retire and live on his income. The 
princely salaries of coaches and movie actors are more or less mythical. 
At least this is true of coaches’ salaries. In the meantime, if any one 
envies the coach let him change his profession and get into the game. 
If he Woes and becomes successful he will earn all of the money that he 
may bé paid. ; 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


The Editor would like to wish every subscriber a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year in person, but this is not possible. When 
the Journal was started it was with the idea that there was a place 
for a coaches’ Trade Journal. The Journal is published for the ath- 
letic coaches in the schools, colleges and Y. M. C. A.’s. If this maga- 
zine has helped you in your work, it is worth all the time and effort 
which it has cost. We believe in coaching as a profession, we believe 
in our sports and we believe in you. We are personally interested in 
every man who is serving the youth of America through the medium 
of athletics and it is our desire to assist you in the things that you are 
doing to the best of our ability. So, again, we extend to you the 
greetings of the Holiday Season. May Nineteen Twenty-Four be 
rich in accomplishments and a pleasant memory in years to come. 
Give them the best “you’ve got” and, if necessary, come back for 
more, but anyway give them the best “you’ve got.” 











MODERN STADIA 


By JOHN 


The last five years has been a 
period of stadium construction in 


the schools and universities. Be- 
fore the war many institutions 
boasted of athletic fields with 


wooden stands for the spectators 
and a few of concrete stadia, but 
today nearly every university has a 
modern stadium. Many of these 
structures have been built so that 
they will stand for a century. 
The chief purpose of building 
these playing fields on an elaborate 
scale is that the increased interest 
in athletics, especially in football 
has created a demand for stands 
that will be ample to provide seats 
for the students, alumni and the 
general public who may desire to 
see the games between rival col- 
leges. In other words the economic 
rule of supply and demand _ has 
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governed in this human problem as 
it has governed in so many of the 
problems, which pertain to our 
other social activities. 

The question has frequently been 
asked wether or not we are build- 
ing on too large a scale. This is a 
fair question and should be fairly 
considered. Primarily it presents 
a problem for the student of eco- 
nomics. No doubt some fields are 
larger than necessary. Some towns 
have been laid out with a view to 
future development and for some 
reason or other the growth did not 
measure up to the dreams of the 
founders. On the other hand, in 
most of our cities the streets are 
and the business 


too narrow sec- 
tions too congested. It is seldom 
that school boards build _ school 


buildings large enough to provide 





The Los Angeles Stadium 
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University of Washington Stadium 


adequately for future growth. As 
regards the building of a stadium 
these things should be considered : 
First, how many times during the 


easier to secure an advance sale of 
tickets. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess and it is according to human 
nature for people to want some- 














Illinois University Stadium 


year will it be filled to its capacity ? 
It is desirable to have fields so small 
that there will be a “sell-out”? once 
a year at least, because then it is 


thing that is at a premium. If the 
stadium is so large that it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that everyone can 
be accommodated if he postpones 








Ohio State Sadium 
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buying his tickets until the day of 
the game the average man is less 
apt to attend. 

Second, will the interest on the 
principal invested be greater than 
the benefits which will accrue. 
Looking at this from a_ financial 
basis it is a simple matter to figure 
the interest and then estimate how 


more difficult. This is due to the 
fact that it is impossible to com- 
pute returns in terms of recreation, 
stimulation, morale and morals. 
Third, can the stadium be used 
not only for the varsity games but 
also for all university gatherings 
and for intramural athletics? Most 
of the stadia now being constructed 





University of Kansas Stadium 


much money is lost during the sea- 
son due to the fact that it was nec- 
. essary to return checks after the 
tickets were all sold. Of course, it 
should also be considered that pos- 
sibly some people did not send in 
ticket orders because they were 
afraid their orders would not be 
filled. If an attempt be made to 
compute benefits of another kind 
than financial the question becomes 
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provide for running tracks, basket- 
ball courts, hand-ball rooms and 
gymnasium facilities in the area 
under the seats. That is, the plane 
composed of the tiers of seats con- 
stitutes a roof for the play area 
underneath. 

A few years ago when we learned 
from the draft figures that one-halt 
of our boys of military age were 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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ATHLETIC INJURIES 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


Under the subject of “The Physical Director or Coach in the Field of the 


Physical Subnormal,” Mr. 


Stafford, 


who is Assistant Professor of 


Orthopedics and Physical Diagnosis at the University of Illinois, has al- 
ready contributed articles for the May, September, October, November and 


December Journals. 


Specific Injuries in Athletics will be discussed by Mr. 


Stafford in the February issue —Epttor’s Note. 


HIS § article 

iswritten 
with the idea 
of acquainting 
the physical 
director or 
coach with 
some of the 
common injur- 
ies which come 
up in the day’s work, with the 
treatment necessary and _ with 
some of the principles in the 
treatment. The writer wishes to 
lay stress on the fact that this ar- 
ticle is for the most part a review 
of the subject of injuries as pre- 
sented by various authors of or- 
thopedic literature in this coun- 
try and abroad. Surgical details 
are omitted as far as clarity al- 
lows and only the phases of the 
subject which concern the physi- 
cal director or coach are given. 
Simple first aid procedures will 
not be included. 

Principles : 

Injuries to joints and muscular 
attachments should be viewed in 
the light of their mechanical ar- 
rangement and the _ treatment 
should be based on the mechanics 
of the part injured. Valuable 
time is often wasted in securing 
useless appliances for treating an 
injury, when a simple problem in 
physics is the only thing of 
which one needs to think. This 
is brought out when we consider 
the bones as levers of the body 
and the muscles the force which 
moves the lever. 





An accurate diagnosis of the 
injury is the first essential to suc- 
cessful treatment. Experience is 
necessary to a large extent but it 
does not excuse a person from a 
hasty diagnosis. Sprains which 
are really fractures are sometimes 
treated as sprains. The result is 
often a permanent loss of func- 
tion of the joint involved. The 
use of the X-Ray cannot be urged 
too strongly. Of course the his- 
tory of the case will determine in 
many instances the nature of the 
injury, but this should not be 
carried too far. For the coach’s 
own protection and for the pro- 
tection of the patient who is un- 
der his care, it is better to err on 
the side of having too many 
X-Ray pictures taken. 

Fractures. The treatment of 
fractures does not come in the 
work of the coach or physical di- 
rector but it is well for him to 
know a fracture when he has one 
before him. The general symp- 
toms are as follows: 

Deformity. 

False motion. 

Pain. 

Loss of function. 
Crepitation (grating). 

6. Inflammation. 

Immediate treatment of frac- 
tures: 

1. The injured part should. be 
rendered immovable by a simple 
splint or a wadding of cotton, 
cardboard, etc. Uniform pres- 
sure and protection are essential. 
Then the doctor should be called. 
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2. In case transportation is 
necessary, jarring should’ be 
avoided. 

3. The coach should avoid 


‘trying” to reduce the fracture— 
it is not his job. If the patient 
shows a fever, cold applications 
should be applied to the head. 

The physical educator’s work 
begins where the doctor leaves 
off. The doctor reduces the frac- 
ture and immobilizes the part. 
The physical director is directly 
concerned in getting the patient 
back to normal, i. e., restoring 
normal function to the injured 
part. The opinion today is that 
too long retention in a cast is 
often worse than the injury. 
Early massage (light) and pas- 
sive movement will promote bet- 
_ ter nutrition in and around the 
injury and diminish the amount 
of stiffness due to immobilization. 

Doctor Moorhead in “Trauma- 
tic Surgery” says, “Splints al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed over 
three or four weeks (femur ex- 
cepted) are almost certain to 
cause stiffness and atrophy in- 
versely proportional to the length 
of their application.” Baking, 
diathermy and passive exercise 
are needed to relieve the adhes- 
ions and prevent wasting of the 
muscles due to disuse and immob- 
ilization. Voluntary exercise 
should not be attempted until the 
bones have positively united. 
Failure to adhere to this rule may 
cause a separation of the bony 
fragments. 

Dislocations. These _ should 
not be handled by the physical 
educator if it is possible to secure 
the aid of a doctor. The symp- 
toms are as follows: 

1. Pain (depending on the lo- 
cation of the injury). 

2. .Disability and deformity. 
(Generally limited, painful ac- 
tion. ) 

3. Swelling or depression. 

4. Discoloration. 


The reduction of the disloca- 
tion should be done as soon as 
possible. The after treatment is 
generally given by the physical 
educator. Immobilization is not 
necessary for so long a period as 
in fractures. A light retention 
apparatus such as a sling, band- 
age or adhesive may be worn not 
longer than two weeks. (Adhes- 
ive is objectionable unless ap- 
plied over gauze because of the 
irritation to the skin unless it be 
removed at least once every three 
days.) Massage, diathermy or 
baking, should be started the day 
following the injury and contin- 
ued for at least three weeks. 
Passive motion should be given 
after one week and by the fourth 
week active exercise of a light na- 
ture should be indulged in. The 
use of hot and cold water is very 
helpful in restoring tone and nu- 
trition to the injured part. 

Sprains—Every variety of joint 
is liable to sprain but those which 
depend on ligaments for support 
are more apt to be sprained. For 
example, the ball and socket and 
the hinge joints are less liable to 
sprain than the knee or ankle or 
shoulder joints. Sprains and 
other injuries deplete the 
strength of a team and too often 
in the desire to get the man back 
into the game, he is referred to a 
chiropractor or bonesetter who 
always finds “something out of 
place” and resorts to some move- 
ment for relief. Many cases re- 
quire rest and immobilization for 
complete recovery. 

A sprain or strain is caused by 
movement of a part beyond the 
normal physiological limits, caus- 
ing an injury to the tissues sur- 
rounding the joint. Whitelocke 
describes a simple sprain as, 
“Only those cases where, as the 
result of some external violence. 
the soft parts are overstretched 
or torn across, and in which no 
gross lesion of the bone is to he 
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found.” 
a rule: 

1. Swelling, especially over 
the site of the injury. 

2. Pain, generally felt at once 
and intensified by movement. 

3. Discoloration in proportion 
to the bleeding of the torn ves- 
sels. This discoloration is of a 
reddish variety which later 
changes to a bluish and often a 
yellow. 

4. Poor function of the part. 
(Swelling, pain and stiffness us- 
ually are the cause.) 

Many so-called “sprains” are 
really slight fractures. The liga- 
ments are put on stretch beyond 
their physiological limits and a 
tear of the surface or periosteum 
of the bone results in a sprain— 
fracture. Many times it is a 
sprain with a fracture near the 
sprain. Careful diagnosis be- 
comes necessary to eliminate the 
possible fracture before deciding 
that the injury is “only a sprain.” 
A sprain-fracture requires rest 
till bony union has taken place 
(generally about ten days). Then 
the part may be treated as for a 
sprain. Exercise may be used 
only after a complete union of the 
bones has occurred. 

General treatment of a sprain: 
Opinions are divided as_ to 
whether hot or cold applications 
should be used. For general pur- 
poses, it is best to use cold if the 
patient can be treated IMMEDI- 
ATELY after the injury. Other- 
wise, warm (not hot) applications 
are advised. If the cold treat- 
ment is used, the procedure 
should be as follows: Cold ap- 
plications should be used until 
the swelling and acute inflamma- 
tion has subsided. This should 
be followed with the rest treat- 
ment in the form of immobiliza- 
tion by an adhesive strapping or 
better still, by cotton-wool one 
inch thick rolled around the joint 
or cut to fit the part, and wrapped 


The symptoms are as 


tightly with two-inch gauze or 
crepe bandage, allowing at least 
one inch of the cotton to protrude 
beyond the bandage. The cotton 
allows pressure without restrict- 
ing the circulation. 

Where warm applications are 
used, one must remember that a 
pathological dilatation is present 
due to the bleeding beneath the 
skin and further heat only in- 
creases the dilatation by a physi- 
ological dilation due to the heat 
drawing more blood to the part. 
Therefore it is necessary to fol- 
low the warm application with 
cold or massage to relieve the 
congestion. The remainder of 
the treatment is the same as that 
which is used where cold is ap- 
plied entirely. The firm bandage 
of gauze over the cotton serves as 
an elastic bandage of even pres- 
sure, without restriction of the 
blood supply. It further assures 
immobility and rest and promotes 
absorption of the fluid which has 
collected in the part and finally it 
checks the hemorrhage. 

Dr. Whitelocke advises that 
the bandage be removed in about 
six hours so that the injury may 
be thoroughly re-examined and 
so that absorption may be hast- 
ened by the pressure and relaxa- 
tion influence due to the applying 
and removal of the elastic pres- 
sure. For the first three days he 
advises the removal of the band- 
age once every twelve hours for 
the same reason. Immobilization 
should be done with the joint in 
a position of rest rather than with 
the joint in a strained position. 
This applies especially to the 
knee. If the bandage is applied 
with the knee perfectly straight 
thorough rest will not be had. 
With the knee very slightly bent, 
a natural attitude of rest allows 
complete relaxation.* Hot and 
cold applications, diathermy and 
voluntary movement are advo- 
cated after the first day. This 
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procedure hastens absorption and 
increases the nutrition to the in- 
jured part. 
nature may be used after the 
third day. hi 

Strains: A strain is an injury 
of a less degree than a sprain and 
is generally unaccompanied by 
swelling. It is caused by a sud- 
den violent stretching of the 
parts about the joint or the ten- 
don itself. The common symp- 
toms are stiffness and pain and 
impaired function. Absolute rest 
is needed for recovery. Strap- 
pings of adhesive assure the rest 
and immobilization. 

As soon as pain is absent 
(usually three days to a week, 
depending on the part and the ex- 
tent of the injury) slight volun- 
tary movements, massage and hot 
and cold applications may be 
used to advantage. It is well to 
use caution for at least three 
weeks to avoid any movement 
which experience teaches to be 
painful. Any movement which 
causes continued tearing on the 
torn part will naturally prevent 
its healing. A stop strap is often 
placed above the muscle or ten- 
uon to prevent full function ot 
the injured part. 

General principles: 

Passive motion is not advo- 
cated for sprains so much as in 
fractures and dislocations. Pas- 
sive motion is valuable to assist 


Massage of a light 


in restoring a part to its natural 


position. 
Sprains with fractures are 
helped by passive movements 


preceded and followed by heat 
and followed by massage. 

Active exercise is used for 
sprains. The gentlest form is 
used at first and then only on ad- 
joining parts and finally on the 
injury itself. 

In breaking down adhesions, it 
is best to have this done by a 
doctor and the patient under an 
anesthetic. When adhesions are 
broken down without an anes- 
thetic, muscle spasm interferes 
and often the muscle in spasm is 
injured. Adhesions should not 
be broken when pain or discom- 
fort is felt in even a limited range 
of movement. If there is no dis- 
comfort, the difficulty is outside 
of the joint and the adhesions 
may be safely broken down. 

For a more detailed study of 
this important phase of physical 
education the following books are 
recommended: 

Traumatic Surgery, by 
head. Saunders and Co. 

Orthopedic Surgery, by Jones 
and Lovett. Wm. Wood and Co. 

Sprains and Allied Injuries of 
Joints, by R. H. A. Whitelocke. 
Oxford Medical Pub. 

Adhesive Plaster. Johnson and 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Wrestling Coaches: Attention 





Paut Preun, Inter- 
allied champion, wres- 
tling coach at the 
University of [llinois, 
announces his new il- 
lustrated book on 
wrestling. Sold by 


Student Supply Store 


Champaign, Illinois 




















ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


BY 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


The Objectives of Physical 
Education, the Plan of Organiza- 
tion of a Department and Tests 
for Results have been discussed 
in the preceding articles on Or- 
ganization and Administration. 
Some of the problems of the Di- 
rector of The Department will be 
treated in this and succeeding ar- 
ticles. 

Equipment 


The construction of Stadia, 
Gymnasia, Tennis Courts, Play 
Fields and Running Tracks pre- 
sents a special problem for study, 
which will not be considered un- 
der the head of Equipment. Ar- 
ticles dealing with these subjects 
will appear later in the Journal. 
For the present, equipment will 
be understood to include the ar- 
ticles used by those who are en- 
rolled in the various physical 
education activities. 


Factors in Buying 


The three things to be consid- 
éred in buying equipment are 
quality, price and service. It 
does not pay to buy cheap equip- 
ment. Looking at this from the 
standpoint of the athletic teams, 
for instance, good equipment is 
better than poor equipment not 
only because it lasts longer and 
gives better service to the users 
than shoddy equipment, but fur- 
ther teams that are outfitted with 
neat fitting garments made of 
good material present a far better 
appearance than teams otherwise 
clothed,’ An athletic team that 
represents a school or college not 
only should by its conduct on and 
off the field reflect the traditions 
and ideals of their alma mater, 
but further should be dressed 
neatly and in a manner worthy of 


the institution they represent. 

The most expensive equipment 
is not always the best, but it is 
reasonable to believe that good 
material cannot be purchased for 
a song. The good buyer is the 
one who insists on quality first 
and then knows what he should 
pay for the goods in question. 
Some managers think that they 
are good buyers if they always 
buy the cheapest goods while in 
fact they are probably very poor 
purchasing agents. If the coach 
who is buying equipment is un- 
able to judge textiles; and ma- 
terial accurately, and not many 
have superior knowledge of wool- 
ens, leathers and other materials 
used in the manufacture of ath- 
letic equipment, it is well to buy 
articles that are guaranteed by a 
reputable house or manufacturer. 
Regarding the matter of judging 
materials a coach was once plan- 
ning to buy worsted “honor 
sweaters. for his football team. 
He showed the.sample to some of 
the members of the team, but 
they were dissatisfied with the 
quality of the sweater that he had 
shown them. Consequently he 
suggested that the boys them- 
selves go down town to the local 
sporting goods store and pick out 
the garments which they desired. 
They went to the local dealer who 
showed them a full worsted 
sweater, one that was a worsted 
and woolen combination,, one 
made solely of wool and one made 
of wool and cotton. He did not 
give them the prices and the boys 
chose the sweater made of cotton 
and wool. The coach saved money 
on his purchase, but the boys 
eventually regretted the selection 
that they had made. 
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Who Wears ‘em? 


What WE say doesn’t count, but what these experts say about the Converse 
Crepe Sole “HICKORY” means much. 

Read these voluntary endorsements and you will see that, after the most 
critical tests, leading coaches pronounce the “Hickory” perfect. They would ‘ 
make no change in design or construction. 

Crepe soles are an innovation, the merit of which for basket-ball is still to 
be proven, so in spite of these splendid recommendations from such eminent 
authorities, we feel that an accurate estimate of their real merits can be 
determined better after an entire season’s play. 

However, these whole-hearted endorsements are especially significant at 
this time when so many inferior and untried basket-ball shoes are on the market. 

Converse All Star, Non-Skid, Professional and Featherweight are a demon- 
strated success. 
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THE HICKORY 
with CREPE 
SOLE 
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The Hickory is pressure cured and 
designed to deliver maximum comfort, 
efficiency and service under the most 
exacting conditions. 

We recommend that you give this 
new Converse Crepe Sole shoe a trial. 


Converse Rubber Shoe Company | 
Chicago Boston New York City 
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READ WHAT THEY SAY: 








JOE FOGARTY 


Head basket-ball coach Yale University, winners of Eastern intercollegiate cham- 
pionship 1923, says: 

“Your Hickory basket-ball shoe with crepe rubber sole is the best basket-ball shoe that 
has come to my attention in the past twenty years. It is a pleasure to use a shoe that com- 
bines in such degree lightness in weight, perfect traction, and excellent wearing qualities.” 


NAT HOLMAN 


Member of the “Original Celtics” of New York City and author of “Scientific 
Basket-ball,” says: 

“I have been using your Hickory basket-ball shoe and it is unquestionably the most 
satisfactory one I have ever used. Its salient features are light weight and a construction 
which permits quick stopping and turning without slipping. I recommend this shoe highly 
fo all professional and collegiate players. 


NELS NORGREN 


Varsity basket-ball coach, University of Chicago, says: 
“For lightness and ability to stick to the floor, the Converse ‘Hickory’ shoe is the most 
satisfactory that I have ever used.” 


PROF. C. W. SAVAGE 


Director of athletics at Oberlin College, says: 
“We have tried out your Hickory shoes and believe them to be the best on the market.” 


W. L. CHILDS 


Basket-ball coach of the New Trier High School, says: 

“In over twenty years of playing and coaching experience I have never used a basket- 
ball shoe that was equal to your Hickory with crepe sole. It sticks to the floor better than 
any shoe I have seen, ts light, comfortable, neat in appearance, and is especially good on 
dusty floors. I believe it is unquestionably the best basket-ball shoe ever produced.” 


“CHUCK” CARNEY 


Former all-American end and basket-ball star at the University of Illinois, says: 
“IT have worn the New Converse Hickory with crepe sole for some time and it is the 
best basket-ball shoe I ever wore.” 


The frontispiece of this magazine shows Capt. Gibson of 
the University of Wisconsin basket-ball team, equipped with 
Converse crepe sole “Hickory” shoes. 








. 
“Varsity” Inner Sock 


Pure virgin wool—double heel and toe. 

This is the best basket-ball sock made. Specially designed to 
insure long wear and solid comfort. The best. insurance against 
foot troubles. Made of fine combed pure wool and knitted into 
shape, not shrunk. Wear the Converse “Varsity” Inner Sock with 
all Converse athletic shoes. 

(Send today for your copy of the Converse 1923-1924 Year 
Book. Only a few left.) 
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The leading manufacturers of 
sporting goods equipment make 
honest merchandise and sell to 


the school and college trade at- 


reasonable prices. It is well to 
remember, however, that some 
jobbers or dealers sometimes sell 
what is called seconds for firsts. 
Seconds in the language of the 
sporting goods business is a 
term, which applies to defective 
goods or to articles that are not 
quite up to the specifications 
called for in the manufacture of 
the best grade of equipment. 
Some manufacturers specialize in 
the making of only the best grade 
of merchandise while some fea- 
ture the manufacturing of second 
grade goods. There is nothing 
dishonest in making moderate 
priced equipment. We cannot all 
‘drive Cadillac motor cars. The 
salesman, however, who sells 
goods of medium quality for the 
top price has not been honest 
with the buyer. It will pay the 
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coach who is desirous of getting 
the best returns for his institu- 
tion’s money to make a study of 
athletic equipment. While not 
many will be interested in draw- 
ing up specifications, the follow- 
ing specifications used by the 
United States Army in purchas- 
ing baseballs are presented as an 
illustration of what is meant by 
specifications : 

Jaseballs—To be regulation 
size which is not less than 9 nor 
more than 9% inches in circum- 
ference; and weigh not less than 
5 ounces avoirdupois ; to measure 
not less than 154% inches in dia- 
meter and to weigh not less than 
one ounce-ball to be made of the 
best woolen yarn which must not 
contain more than 10% cotton— 
vall when wound to about % its 
size to have one heavy coat of 
best rubber cement, or a_ thin 
leather cover firmly sewed on— 
then finished with woolen yarn to 
about full size—then a wrapping 

















Steel Lockers 


Football Season is now over—Basket- 
ball is demanding your time. 


Have You Forgotten 
Those Football Togs? 


If they are not stored carefully in steel 
lockers, some of them will disappear 
before next season. 


Steel Lockers Are 
Investments 


Protect your outfits at minimum cost. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


AURORA STEELPRODUCTSCO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 






































ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


of No. O Sea Island Cotton, or 
fine worsted to a sufficient depth 
to cover all depressions—then to 
be finished with two coats of best 
rubber cement—cover to be best 
quality alum tanned horsehide, 
evenly and smoothly stitched 
with best quality 10/4 cotton 
thread—each ball to be warranted 
to last a full game of nine innings 
—hball to be constructed of yarn 
equal in all respect to that which 
is used by the National and 
American Leagues. 


What to Buy 


It never pays to buy cheap 
material. Quality rather than 
price should be the determining 
factor in buying athletic equip- 
ment. At the same time it is not 
always the most expensive article 
which is the best. The reasons 
why a manager should buy good 
equipment are the following: 
first, it is cheaper in the end be- 











“Supports for Every Sport 





BENNETT 
Elastic Supporters 


Will Help Your Game 


Write 


Bennett Elastic Web Co. 
2430 N. Oakley Avenue - Chicago, III. 
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UNIFORMS 


Stockings to match 
Shiris-any color 
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CATALOGUE ON 
APPLICATION 
Your Dealer can supply 
You RAWLINGS 
Equipment, if not 
write us 


Rawlings 


Mfg. Co. 


Executive Office and 
Factories: 


23rd & Lucas Av. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York 
259 Fifth Av. 


San Francisco 
717 Market St. 
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cause it lasts longer; second, the 
men on the team appreciate good 
equipment and they will respond 
if they are equipped well but not 


necessarily extravagantly; third, 


a team which looks neat on the 
field is a good advertisement for 
the school which it represents. 


Placing the Order 


Before placing an order for 
equipment the buyer should first 
of all take an invoice to see how 
much stock he has on hand. He 
should then estimate the needs 
for the season. When the order 
is placed it should be written and 
a copy of the order kept for the 
buyer’s files. Some managers 
give verbal orders. This is a 
mistake. The larger universities 
and high schools make use of 
order blanks and order in tripli- 
cate so that the buyer can keep a 
record of the purchase, the sales- 
man can keep a record and the 
invoice can be submitted on the 
third form. 





A Tip-Off Formation 


(Concluded from page 4) 


descriptive of the position only of 
the men located back of center. A 
more terse nomenclature is desir- 
able; one which more nearly de- 
scribes the position of the entire 
team. Therefore, in this article the 
“apex up” will be described and 
called the “Y” formation and the 
“apex back” will be described in the 
issue of February as the “Diamond” 
formation. 

The “Y” formation at tip-off : 

1. The guards (B) take their 
normal positions in the defense area. 
inside of and slightly behind their 
respective forwards. 

2. One forward (D), preferably 
the more rugged and aggressive, is 
brought back into the defensive 
area and located in the mid-line 
and about seven feet directly behind 
his center. He forms the apex of a 


defensive triangle of which the two 
guards are the base. 

3. The remaining forward (A), 
usually the better shot or else the 
less rugged, is located in the for- 
ward area in the mid-line and di- 
rectly behind and about seven feet 
from the opposing center. 

4. On the tip-off, the ball may be 
batted into either the offensive or 
defensive territory. If into offen- 
sive territory (H), one forward 
drives in hard for the ball (A-2), 
and the center (C-2), thus throw- 
ing these men actively on the ball 
whether it goes to the right or left. 
The defensive forward goes up for 
the ball as far as center and on the 
ball, if advisable, (D-2). The 
guard remains back. 

5. The center always leaves the 
circle on the side of the tip-off when 
being out-jumped, and drives in for 
the ball, usually being the third man 
in. This places him behind the ball 
in good defensive position, and also 
in excellent position to secure a 
loose ball following the dash of the 
forwards. 

6. If the tiv-off is batted into the 
defense area (L), a still more 
smashing and aggressive attempt is 
made to secure it. for in this case 
the two forwards drive in for the 
ball as before (A-1 and D-1). the 
center drops back for it (C-1), 
while the guard on the side to which 
the ball is tipped comes up hard, 
fast and facing it (B-1). 

With four men concentrating on 
the ball in this manner the oppon- 
ents usually soon elect to bat the 
ball backward towards their own 
two guards. This still gives a fair 
chance for securing the tip-off 
through the efforts of the offensive 
forward. If he should fail, his 
team-mates would still have an un- 
vsually strong defensive: position, 
which mav be converted into the 
two line. five-man defense by the 
addition of the offensive forward, 
who drops back into defensive po- 
sition. 
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LIVELIEST 


Because 
of its 
Patented 


DOUBLE 
LINING 





The Wilson Official Intercollegiate J4 Basket 
Ball has proven its superiority in such im- 
portant tournaments as the National A. A. U. 
Championships, National Interscholastic 
Championships, Central A. A. U. and many 
others. This ball stays permanently round 
and cannot become lopsided. The patented 
lining also permits much higher inflation thus 
insuring greater liveliness. 


Toss a J4 onto the floor and watch how it 
speeds up the game. One trial will convince 


you. 
or One 
THos.E.Witson & Co. 7 
a Na ; 
New York Chicago San Francisco 








Send for the WILSON Fall and Winter Catalog 

















COLLEGE WRESTLING 


BY 
CHARLES W. MAYSER 


For a number of years Mr. Mayser was Director of Athletics and Football 
Coach at Franklin and Marshall College. Later he became Football Coach 
at lowa State College and for a number of years was Director of Physical 
Education at this same mstitution. He is now back again at Franklin and 
Marshall College. When Mr. Mayser was at Ames he coached the wrestling 
teams with marked success. In fact, in the six years that he coached the 
wrestling teams Ames won forty-four mects and lost but two. He won 
the Western Conference Championship for three years in succession. Mr. 
Mayser is writing a serics of articles on wrestling for the Journal—Epitor’s 





Note. 


Wrestling has increased in pop- 
ularity in our colleges to such an 
extent that what was a minor sport 
a few years back is now rated 
among the major activities. The 
importance of wrestling during the 
winter months as an auxiliary to- 
ward the development of football 
material has in part been respon- 
sible for this growth. Another 
factor which has made wrestling 
popular is the short duration of a 
bout, thus insuring plenty of action 
during its progress. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween professional and _ college 
wrestling. They have not much in 
common. Most anything from cro- 
quet mallets to brass knuckles are 
used in the one, while in college 
wrestling every precaution is taken 
to prevent accidents. All holds 
which endanger life or limb are pro- 
hibited in the latter and the referee 
is given power to act whenever in 
his judgment there is danger of an 
accident. 

In selecting a wrestling squad it 
is a good plan to carefully look the 
men over who are required to attend 
the gymnasium classes. If possible 
it is a good idea for the wrestling 
coach to take charge of the gym- 
nasium classes for about a period of 
two weeks. During this time he 
will have an excellent opportunity of 
picking out the most likely material. 
In pairing two men, giving them the 
referee’s hold, telling them to try 


to take the other off his feet, one 
or the other will show natural abil- 
ity. .If all the men in the classes 
are paired off in this way some good 
material is unearthed. This mate- 
rial then should receive the coach’s 
constant attention. It is of course 
imperative that the men report daily 
to the coach. 

It is a mistake to teach too many 
holds in coaching a college team. 
The important point to remember 
in college wrestling is to teach a 
team the various methods employed 
in bringing your opponent to the 
mat and then to hoid him there. 
While there are any number of 
ways to accomplish this there are 
only two or three really safe ways 
of doing so. In attempting to bring 
a man to the mat it is necessary that 
in case of failure you do not land 
in a position favorable to your an- 
tagonist. While holding a man on 
the mat only such holds should be 
employed in attempting to pin him 
as will insure you a favorable posi- 
tion in case of failure to put his 
shoulders on the mat. Too much 
stress cannot be placed upon the 
importance of “Safe” holds. No 
hold should be attempted which in 
case of failure will jeopardize the 
chances of the one attempting the 
hold. 

When underneath every effort 
must be made to get up as quickly 
as possible and no time must be lost 
as the rules permit the referee to 
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give a decision to the top man in 
case there is no fall. It is there- 
fore essential that a great deal of 
attention be given to the various 
ways. of getting up on the feet or 
even getting on top of your oppo- 
nent and changing positions com- 
pletely. 

The reason why some college 
wrestling bouts are “slow” is that 
sometimes when a contestant is un- 
derneath he makes no attempt to 
arise. His one aim in life at that 
time is to play a defensive game so 
that he will not be thrown. Know- 
ing full well that the decision will 
go against him, he _ nevertheless 
keeps on hugging the mat as though 
his life depended on that one thing. 
The bouts show plenty of action if 
the man underneath makes an at- 
tempt to get on his feet. Remember 
it takes two to make a wrestling 
bout interesting. 

In the next article the various 
methods described here will be il- 
lustrated and will be covered in 
detail. 

( Continued ) 








The New Basket Ball 





Leaok., 


Official 18-Section 


It Stays Round—Lasts Longer 


Write for Complete Catalog No. 423 and 
Wholesale Price List—Official Equipment 


Spring Catalog out soon—write for it 
LEACOCK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
921 Locust St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Complete Official, Quality Outfitters 
for Every Line of Sport 
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Two Miles al 


Bleachers 


Atlantic City faced a stupen- 
dous seating problem for the 
Beauty Show in the 1923 
Pageant. The committee 
needed hundreds of sections 
that could be put up in a few 
hours. They turned to us; 
and when the day arrived, 
two miles of stout Knock- 
down Bleachers lined the 
Board Walk ready to seat 
more than 20,000 spectators. 


In erecting Knockdown 
Bleachers there are no nails 
to drive or bolts to tighten. 
Indoors or outdoors unskilled 
labor can put them up or take 
them down in an incredibly 
short time. Once up, they 
stand firm against the surg- 
ing of the wildest crowd. 
Jacks and horses of strong 
yellow pine, securely bolted, 
and metal parts of rolled 
steel assure the greatest sol- 
idity. 

Knockdown Bleachers are 
designed for maximum’ com- 
fort. The seat boards, made 
of high grade fir, are smooth 
and painted. Foot boards 
on separate levels provide a 
rest for the feet where they 
cannot soil the clothes of 
those below. 


Write us today for circular 

and prices. 

LEAVITT MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. 

380 Griggs St. Urbana, III. 


S PAT OFF 


NOCKDOW 


BLEACHERS 














CALISTHENICS 


R. W. 


BY 


ROGERS 


Mr. Rogers attended Morningside College for three years and then trans- 
ferred to Springfield College where he was graduated in 1911. After grad- 
uation, for two years he was Director of the Gymnasium and assistant coach 


at Drake University. 


He then was Director of Physical Training at North 


Des Moines High School for two years and for five years was in charge 


of required work and intramural athletics at lowa State College. 
holds a similar position at Grinnell College. 


He now 
Mr. Rogers has consented 


to write a serics of articles on calisthenics for the Journal_—Epitor’s Norte. 


Calisthenics or 
Gymnastic e x e r- 
cises constitute 
one group of 
agencies for the 
betterment of na- 
tional phy sique. 
These exercises 
have the advan- 
tage of being at 
all times under the immediate and 
complete control of the teacher, 
who can vary the kind and quan- 
tity of exercise to suit the needs 
and interest of the class. 

As a general rule, calisthenic ex- 
ercises are not so popular as com- 
petitive games, but if properly 
worked into the day’s order as a 
part of the program along with 
competitive games, much good and 
interest may be accomplished. The 
exercises are usually taken by the 
whole class in unison, enabling the 
teacher to handle large numbers at 
once and to provide suitable exer- 
cise for more people in a small space 
than can be given in any other way. 





Systems of Gymnastics 

During the last twenty-five years 
several systems of gymnastics have 
been on trial in our schools and col- 
leges. and of these the Swedish and 
the German systems have been in 
the lead. Each of these two sys- 
tems fills a place, the Swedish being 
more useful for correction of pos- 
ture and the German more popular 
for all around development and 
training of the body. Many of our 
present day leaders in Physical Ed- 
ucation, however. do not believe in 
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any one system, whether it be the 
Swedish or the German, but they 
believe that the good points in all 
should be used; thus, the work is 
made most effective and interesting 
to the pupils. 

General Principles 


To attain the best results in gym- 
nastic exercises, the following prin- 
cipals should be emphasized : 

(1) The main object of gymnas 
tics is to improve the condition of 
the vital organs, develop coordina- 
tion, alertness, improve posture and 
develop organic vigor. Any system 
which does not develop organic 
vigor falls short of its purpose. 

(2) Exercises should neither be- 
gin nor end too suddenly, but 
should increase gradually to a cli- 
max and then gradually decrease. 

(3) Exercises should be graded, 
so that the easier exercises will lead 
up to the more difficult ones and 
prepare for them. 

(4) School life often gives rise 
to definite faults of posture and de- 
velopment, calling for definite cor- 
rective exercises. 

(5) Exercises should be con- 
ducted both by command and by 
having the teacher lead in the exer- 
cise. 

As in marching, much of the suc- 
cess of gymnastic exercises depend 
upon the leader, the manner in 
which the commands are given and 
the way the exercises are set. One 
of the first and most important 
things for the leader to master, i 
the giving of commands. The army 
has long recognized this fact, and as 
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a result has brought the theory and 
practice of commands to a high de- 
gree of perfection. 

Each command consists of : 

(a) An explanatory part, which 
should give all necessary informa- 
tion of what is to be done; 

(b) A pause, long enough for the 
class to comprehend fully what has 
been said; and 

(c) An executive part, which is 
the signal for action. For example, 
arms forward upward, raise. 

Commands should be worded as 
if addressed to one individual, and 
the name or title of those addressed 
is not mentioned unless different 
individuals are commanded to do 
different exercises at the same time. 
ne exception is the command, 
Class — Halt. Here the word 
“Class” is used as a warning signal 
in the absence of a command of 
explanation. 

In giving commands the explana- 
tory part should be spoken in a 
clear and animated tone, and should 
close with a silent falling inflection, 
to indicate that the explanation is 
completed. The executive command 
should be distinct and vigorous and 
should end with a slightly rising in- 
flection, because this gives a more 
pleasing effect and makes the voice 
heard more easily than the falling 
inflection. 

The most common faults of be- 
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Jiffy Jock Strap 


On in a jiffy without 
removal of clothing 


After consultation with Athletic 
Directors at colleges and univer- 
sities, Johnson & Johnson have 
originated an entirely new Jock 
Strap which supports with com- 
fort and safety and is convenient 
to put on, 


As a director of the physical de- 
velopment of young men, you will 
realize the advantages of the Jiffy 
Jock Strap for them. 


A “Snap” to put it on 


The athlete can put on the Jiffy 
Jock Strapin aninstant. The wide 
waistband slips around the waist 
and is fastened by double snaps. 
The pouch is held by three strong 
snap-fastenersand holdsthe parts 
without unneccessary pressing. 


All-elastic construction allows 
freedom of motion —the correct 
design prevents chafing. 


Your druggist has the Jiffy 
Jock Strap. If not, send his 
name and you will be supplied. 


( NEW mows Gohmrow 








THE McCORD COACHES’ and TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RALPH N. McCORD, Manager 


Keep an up-to-date Record of 
your training in our files and 
we will work unceasingly in 
your behalf. 


Every Progressive 


COACH 


and 


TEACHER 


Should register with us at once. 
If you do not have a position 
worthy of your experience con- 
sult us. 


trouble. 


and 


PRINCIPALS 


When in need of a teacher or 
a coach write to us. We can 
increase your range of choice 
and also save you time and 


SUPERINTENDENTS 








Report your vacancies to us. 
We are at all times in touch 
with well qualified specialists. 


SEND FOR OUR REGISTRATION BLANK 


UNITY BUILDING 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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ginners in the giving of commands 
are: 

(a) Too short a pause between 
the two parts. 

(b) An indifferent tone. 

(c) The commands 
plainly audible. 

The first step in the teaching of a 
new exercise is to give the class a 
mental picture of the exercise. The 
degree of success that will attend 
the first attempt of the pupils to 
execute the exerci e will depend 
largely upon the clearness of their 
mental picture of it. To produce 
this, the exercise must be shown. 
This means that the class leader 
must perform the exercise, accu- 
rately. At the same time the essen- 
tial things about the exercise must 
be told, above all good posture 
should be insisted upon, if it is an 
exercise for developing posture. 
Any exercise which has a definite 
purpose to perform, should be ex- 
plained in a few words to the class. 
This will create added interest in 
the exercise. 


~ General Terms 


are not 


1. The Body is divided for con- 
venience as follows: 

(1) Trunk. 

(2) Head. 

(3) Upper extremities. 

a. Arm (shoulder to elbow). 

b. Forearm (elbow to wrist). 

c. Hand (wrist to fingers). 

d. Fingers. 

(4) Lower extremities. 

a. Thigh (hip to knee). 

b. Leg (knee to ankle). 


c. Foot. 

2. Axes. The three axes con- 
sidered are: 

(1) The Vertical Axis corre- 


sponds to the spinal column, in 
whatever position it may be. 

(2) The Horizontal Axis corre- 
sponds with or is parallel to a line 
drawn through the shoulders at 
right angles to the vertical axis. 

(3) The Antero-Posterior Axis 
corresponds with or is parallel to a 
line drawn from front to back at 


right angles to the vertical and 
horizontal axis. 
3. Planes. The three planes con- 


. sidered are: 


(1) The Lateral Planes con- 
taining the vertical and horizontal 
axes. 

(2) The Antero Posterior Plane 
containing the vertical and antero- 
posterior axes. 

(3) The Horizonta] Plane con- 
taining the antero-posterior and the 
horizontal axes. 

4. General Movements. 

(1) Abduction. A movement of 
any member away from the median 
line of the antero-posterior plane ; 
or, in case of the fingers, away from 
the median line of the hand. 

(2) Adduction. A movement of 
any member toward or across the 
median line of the antero-posterior 
plane. 

(3) Circumduction. A  move- 
ment of the trunk or any extremity 
in which the part farthest from the 
center of motion describes a circle, 
the member itself, up to the center 
of motion, describing a cone. 

(4) Flexion. The term flexion 
is applied only to the extremities 
and in gymnastic use means the 
moving of a whole or part of an 
extremity, except the head, in the 
direction in which it can be most 
closely approximated. 


a. Full. The member is flexed 
to its fullest extent. 
b. Half. The member is flexed 


90 degrees approximately, depend- 
ing upon the part involved. 

(5) Bend. The term is used to 
designate motion in a joint. 

(6) Rotation. Rotation is the 
turning of the trunk or any of the 
extremities upon its long axis. 

(7) Extension. The reverse of 
flexion. 

Directions 


1. Circles. The direction of all 
circles whether of the trunk or ex- 
tremities is determined by the axis 
about and the plane in which the 
movement is executed in relation ta 
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the position of the individual to a 


ae: ‘ On the floor and facing up- Gold Basketballs 


ward. In this case circles in the 

direction of the motion of the clock IN TWO SIZES 
hands are right. Left circles are 
in the opposite direction. 

(2) In front of and facing the 
individual. Direction of circles 
same as in (1). 

2. Of other movements. The di- 
rection of all movements, such as Actual Size Actual Size 
lowering of the trunk, arm swings. 
charges, toe touches, etc., are de- 
termined by the relation of the indi- 
vidual in the center of a circle to 
the points of a compass. 





The smaller charm has just been 
designed, in answer to the de- 
mand for an appropriate prize 
for girls’ basketball tournaments 





(1) Forward. The direction in ATHLETIC PRIZES OF 

which the individual is facing. EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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COACHES We tell you where Dieges & Clust 
thegood positions 

are and help you get the place you want. 58-64 W. Randolph St. 

Leading Universities, Colleges, Normal and 

Public Schools select our candidates. Write Chicago, Il. 

for details. 15 John St. Oliver Bldg. 73 Tremont St. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau New York Pittsburgh, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
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Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 


Basket Ball 
Supplies 


Basket Ball Clothing, Shoes, 
Basket Balls, Goals, etc. 





No. 1. OFFICIAL BASKET BALL. Is recognized and accepted as the OFFICIAL and 
STANDARD ball for the United States. Used in match games by the United States 
Navy, Army, Universities, Colleges, Prep Schools, Athletic Clubs and Y.M.C. A.’s 
throughout the country. Made from the highest quality of English pebble grained 
leather, which has been especially tanned for basket ball use. 
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(2) Backward. 
forward. 

(3) Right. Toward the right. 

(4) Left. Toward the left. 

(5) Oblique. 
the four points of the compass as 
indicated. 


The opposite of 


Positions 
1. Of Trunk and Lower Ex- 
tremities. 
(1) Attention. The position of 


attention is with heels nearly to- 
gether, arms down and at the sides, 
chin in, chest forward and_ hips 
slightly back. 

(2) Stand. Position as in atten- 
tion except that arms may be in any 
position. 

(3) Walk-Stand. Either foot is 
two lengths of itself in front of the 
other (heel to heel), both legs ex- 
tended and supporting body equally. 

(4) Stoop-Stand. Legs as in 
attention, trunk bent forward at 
hips about thirty degrees, back 
straight, chest out, chin in. 

(5) Stride Stand. Heels are two 
lengths of the foot apart laterally, 
legs extended, and supporting body 
equally. 

(6) Arch Stand. Head and up- 
per back bent back to fullest extent. 
Legs as in attention or in walk or 
stride stand position. 

(7) Toe Touch. One foot is ad- 
vanced in the direction indicated, 
foot extended, toes touching the 
floor; other foot in place and sup- 
porting entire weight of body. 

(8) Charge. One foot is ad- 
vanced in the direction indicated. 
two foot lengths from heel to heel, 
knee bent and directly over the in- 
step. Most of the weight is on this 
foot, body erect on the hips and 
facing forward. 

(9) Lunge. This is as in charge, 
except that the moving foot is ad- 
vanced as far as possible. 

(10) Leaning Rest. The body is 
supported by the hands and knees 
or feet. 

a. Front. The body is _ facing 
downwards and supported by the 


Midway between . 


hands and feet, thighs extended. 
(Note)—Caution pupil about let- 
ting hips sag as this will weaken 
back muscles. 

b. Back. The body is facing up- 
wards and is supported on the 
hands and feet, thighs and legs ex- 
tended. 

c. Side. Side of body toward 
floor. The body may be supported 
on one or both feet—one unless 
otherwise indicated. 

d. Knee. Body facing downward 
and supported by the hands and 
knees. 

(11) Knee Bend. A position ar- 
rived at by lowering the body, 
thighs and legs flexed to their full- 
est extent, body erect on hips, knees 
outward, heels raised. This position 
is called the full knee bend. 

(12) Half Knee Bend. Body is 
lowered half the distance, heels re- 
maining on the floor. 

(13) Knee Bend Rest. With 
hands resting on the floor, body 
slightly inclined forward, arms be- 
tween knees. 

2. Of Upper Extremities. 

(1) Horizontal. Arms on a level 
with the shoulders, in any direction 
in the horizontal plane, as front, 
side, etc. 

(2) Vertical. Arms. forearms, 
hands and fingers extended upward 
with palms inward, unless other- 
wise indicated. 

(3) Head Clasp. Hands clasped 
high on back of head; elbows back 
as far as possible, chin in. 

(4) Neck Clasp. Hands clasped 
on back of neck, elbows back as far 
as possible, chin in. 

(5) Hip Clasp. The hands clasp 
the waist immediately above the 
hips. The fingers are held together 
in front and the thumbs are behind ; 
the palms of the hands rest fully 
upon the hips and the elbows are 
drawn slightly backward. 

Movements 

1. Of Trunk. 

(1) Turns. Used in reference to 
rotations above the vertical axis. 
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a. Right. In the direction in 
which the hands of a clock move, 
the clock regarded as on the floor, 
face up. 

b. Left. The reverse of right. 

(2) Circles. Rotations about 
horizontal or antero-posterior axes. 

(3) Bending (lowering). With 
the hips or the waist as the center 
of motion. Direction named as for 
charge, but always with reference 
to position of trunk. . 

a. Forward. 

b. Side. 

c. Backward. 

(4) Rotation. About the spinal 
column as an axis, feet remaining 
stationary, hips firm. Direction may 
be right or left, as for turns. 

(5) Circumduction. About the 
lumbar veretebrae as a_ center. 
Direction right or left as for turns. 

2. Of the Head. 

(1) Lowering. 

(2) Rotation. 

(3) Circumduction. 

3. Of the Upper Extremities. 

(1) Arm Circles. 

a. Forward and Backward. 

b. Right and Left. 

(2) Rotation. About the long 
axis of the part involved. The 
whole limb, or the forearm alone, 
may be rotated. 


(3) Flexion. Bending at elbow, 
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wrist or finger joints, that is, fore- 
arm, hand or finger flexion. 

(4) Arm Swings. Movements of 
whole limb from shoulder, through 
fraction of a circle. 
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a. Upward. 

(a) Forward. 

(b) Forward upward. 
(c) Sideward. 

(d) Sideward upward. 
b. Downward. 

(a) Fore-downward. 
(b) Side-downward. 


(5) Shoulder Rotation. Rotary 


movement of the scapulae, arms 
may be in any position. 

(6) Arm Circumduction (arm 
circles). 

(7) Thrust. From a position in 


which the forearms are flexed, the 
arms are extended, the hands mov- 
ing in a straight line in the direction 
indicated. 

4. Of Lower Extremities. 

(1) Charge. Movement as indi- 
cated above. 

(2) Lunge. 

(3) Knee Bend. 

(4) Thigh Flexion. Raise thigh 
' forward, leg and foot extended. 

(5) Thigh Extension. Thigh ex- 
tended backward as far as possible, 


leg and foot extended. 

(6) Thigh Abduction. Moving 
the thigh from the median line to 
its own side. 

(7) Thigh Adduction. Moving 
the thigh from an abducted position 
toward the median line, also across 
the median line from its own side. 

(8) Thigh Rotation. About the 
femur as an axis. 

(9) Thigh Circumduction (leg 
circles). A circumduction of the 
thigh from the hip as a center. 

(10) Leg Flexion. Leg flexed 
upon the thigh which remains fixed. 


(11) Leg Rotation. About its 
own axis. 
(12) Foot Extension. Straighten 


the foot into line with leg, or when 
feet are on the floor, raising heels. 

(13) Foot Flexion. Reverse of 
foot extension. 

In view of the fact that few men 
are familiar with the anatomical 
terms, and as it takes time to teach 
these various terms to the men, it is 
frequently desirable to use, for 
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commands, common terms, with 
‘which most men are familiar, as 

By Command. 

1. Head forward, sideward or 
backward—Lower—Raise. 

2. Trunk forward, sideward or 
backward—Lower-Raise. 

3. Arms fore or side-ward (vert- 
ical )—Raise—Lower. 

4. Leg forward (thigh flexion), 
sideward( thigh abduction) or 
backward (thigh extension), left or 
right—Raise—Lower. 

5. Knee forward (thigh and leg 
flexion )—Raise—Lower. 

6. Heels backward (leg flexion) 
—Raise—Lower. 

7. On toes—Raise—Sink. 

8. Knees—Bend—Straighten. 

Any combination of the above 
term, such as arms sideward raise 
and body forward—Bend—Position 
may be used. 

Many of the above terms will be 
used in the following series of 
exercises. 
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We Make the Shoe’’ 
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Camping Shoes Sheeplined Boots 
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‘*Athletic’’ Brand 


The Athletic Shoe Co. 


916-934 N. Marshfield Ave. CHICAGO 

















‘" CHATS WITH COACHES 


Mr. E. Dana Caulkins, manager 
of the National Physical Education 
Service with offices in Washington, 
D. C., has written the following 
with reference to State and Na- 
tional Legislation: 

The aim to provide athletic train- 
ing for every boy and girl in the 
Nation in the interest of health and 
all-around preparation for good 
citizenship is a task to challenge the 
biggest imagination. Those who are 
working for Universal Physical 
Education in the United States can- 
not foresee what will be the results 
of their labors, but it is safe to pre- 
dict that if their efforts succeed as- 
surance is being given that 50 years 
from now we will have in the 
United States a race of men and 
women far better equipped for the 
. responsibilities of life than our 
present day Americans. 

Previous to 1918, eleven states 
had laws which with varying de- 
grees of effectiveness provided phy- 
sical education for all school chil- 
dren. Now the roster includes 
thirty-two states. Of course, this 
does not mean that all the school 
children in these thirty-two states 
have comprehensive physical educa- 
tion with training in athletics, etc. 
It does mean, however, that in each 
state a definite effort is being made 
to extend this program universally. 
Below is a list of the states—those 
in italics have State Supervisors 
of Physical Education; those fol- 
lowed by a star have published 
manuals or other literature which 
is spread broadcast for the help of 
teachers throughout the state: 


Alabama * Iowa 
California * Kentucky * 
Connecticut * Maine 
Delaware Maryland * 
Georgia * Massachusetts * 
Idaho Michigan * 
Illinois Minnesota * 
Indiana * Mississippi 


Missouri * Pennsylvania 
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Rhode Island * 
Tennessee * 


Nevada * 
New Jersey * 


New York * Utah * 

North Carolina Virginia * 
North Dakota Washington 
Ohio West Virginia 
Oregon * Wisconsin * 


This looks encouraging but it is 
a bit discouraging to find that in 
spite of these state laws not more 
than 12 per cent of the school chil- 
dren of the nation are receiving 
adequate physical education; that 
the supply of special teachers of 
physical education is deplorably in- 
adequate ; that many school teachers 
and school superintendents do not 
yet fully appreciate the importance 
of physical education as a funda- 
mental part of the training for life. 

In order to give national sanc- 
tion, stimulus and backing to the 
development of this program, a na- 
tional bill will be introduced after 
the holidays in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. This 
bill would establish in the Bureau 
of Education a Division of Physical 
Education equipped to give assist- 
ance to the states in the develop- 
ment of their programs and would 
appropriate $5,000,000 to be dis- 
tributed pro rata to the various 
states conscientiously undertaking 
to establish universal programs of 
physical education. The Federal 
appropriation is to be used exclu- 
sively for the general training of 
regular classroom teachers and for 
the training and employment of 
special teachers of physical educa- 
tion. The passage of this bill would 
undoubtedly give a great impetus to 
the nation-wide movement for phy- 
sical education. It would not mean 
national domination of state pro- 
grams, but simply a stimulus and 
aid, leaving the states and local 
communities free to develop phys- 
ical education with athletic training 
along lines locally feasible. 

In spite of the drive for re- 








Cuats WitH CoACHES 


trenchment in government expendi- 
tures, there are many Congressmen 
who believe that it would be short- 
sighted policy for the Government 
to fail to take this step which would 
mean so much for the future happi- 
ness and power of the nation. Do 
you know whether your Congress- 
man appreciates the importance of 
this measure? The National Phy- 
sical Education Service, 309 Homer 
Building, Washington, D. C., is 
actively interested in the effort to 
secure the passage of this bill and 
seeks the cooperation of every in- 
terested person. 





Frank J. Winters, Director of 
Physical Education and Athletics 
in Oak Park High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois, has a suggestion, 
which will be of interest to all 
who have a national view of ath- 
letics. He says: 

“The wonderful growth of ath- 
letics since the World War in the 
high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities of this country while, of 
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course, gratifying to the coaches, 
imposes upon them the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the highest 
standards of fair play and good 
sportsmanship. Every coach and 
every one connected with the 
work of administering athletics 
must give up the idea of winning 
at all costs and devote himself to 
the task of developing those ster- 
ling qualities of character which 
are so fundamentally a part of 
American citizenship. 

“In the first place there should 
be a common plan of control. At 
the present time there is a great 
deal of difference in eligibility 
rules in various sections of the 
United States. This means that 
when teams from different sec- 
tions meet one team usually plays 
under a handicap. Unified con- 
trol further would help to bring 
about a spirit of co-operation 


among coaches and other school 
representatives. 


The 


success of 
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the Conference called the “Big 
Ten” is well known. This asso- 
ciation of universities has been 
conspicuously successful in ad- 
ministering athletics. It appears 
possible that a similar organiza- 
tion with a broader scope might 
be formed to govern national 
scholastic athletics. The State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions have accomplished great 
good by administering athletics 
in the several states, but a na- 


tional organization is_ badly 
needed. 

“Our athletics as at present ad- 
ministered stress the character 


building virtues and thus render 
incalculable benefits to the life of 
today. It is incumbent on the 
coaches to safeguard the game 
and to strive for the ideal. 

“Is it not time that a National 
Board of Control in athletics be 
created to serve scholastic ath- 
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letics throughout the country: 
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FE take pleasure in an- 
nouncing the organization, 
and operation beginning 
with the new year, of 
specialized School Departments 
in all stores. [he Expert attention 
of specialized school athletic 
equipment men will be given in 
goods for which we have long been 
famous— Baseball—Basketball— 


Track and Field and Football. 





All Universities, Colleges, Pre- 
paratory and High Schools are 
invited to correspond with and 
otherwise use the facilities afford- 
ed by these new departments in 
our business. ; 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


—ESTABLISHED 1876— 
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Water Basketball 

(Concluded from page 13) 
may be played. Naturally in wa- 
ter the player cannot move so 
rapidly as on land and a forma- 
tion which looks good on paper 
will not always work out well in 
the water. The coach should 
stand on the edge of the tank and 
teach the men to take advantage 
of every opportunity and whether 
a play is successful or not he 
should show the team the advan- 
tages of the play. The men 
should be moved and _ placed 
around in different positions and 
in this way they will learn to pick 
openings. 

Formation 1. The players 
should line up at the edge of the 
tank as shown in Diagram 1. At 
the jump off, the right forward or 
_the fast man should swim down 
the center for the ball. The left 
forward should swim three-quar- 
ters the length of the tank. The 
center forward and center back 
should swim a few feet behind 
the RF or fast man to get a short 
tip back. QB should swim a few 
feet on the other side of the fif- 
teen foot line. The goal keeper 
should be a few feet from the 
edge of the tank. When the for- 
ward secures the ball, he should 
toss it back to the left side to the 
OB and then swim down the tank 
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Diagram 2 


to the right side about ten feet 
from the end of the tank. The 
QB should hold the ball until 
about to be tackled and then he 
should throw it to the goal 
keeper. He should then push off 
from the side of the tank under 
water to the other side for a pass 
from the goal keeper. The QB 
should pass to the center back 
who has secured the position to 
the left side close to the center 
line. The CB should throw to 
the center forward who has by 
this time worked his way to the 
position equidistant from the 
sides three-fourths the length of 
the tank. The CF should pass to 
the LF who ought to be close to 
the fifteen foot line. The LF 
should toss to the RF who should 
make an attempt for a basket. 

Diagram 2. This play is a con- 
tinuation of the first. When the 
CF throws the ball to the left for- 
ward, he should cut over if pos- 
sible and get between him and the 
guard. This will block the guard 
and give the LF an opportunity 
to throw a goal if the RF is cov- 
ered. He should then swim to 
the left side a few feet from the 
goal. When the RF throws for 
the goal he will be in a position 
to recover the ball, should the 
goal be unsuccessful. He may 
either try for a goal or if covered, 
flip the ball back to the LF who 
should be in the middle of the 
tank on the fifteen foot line. The 
CB should come up on this play 
for a short pass. 





Modern Stadia 
(Continued from page 18) 
defective we agreed that this could 
be corrected in part by giving more 
time to recreative activities. In a 
characteristically American way we 
have gone about doing this. Mr. 
Caulkins tells us on another page 
of the JouRNAL, however, that we 
are as yet only providing physical 
education facilities for a very small 
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percentage of our boys and girls. 
Since this is true we certainly have 
not gone too far in our building 
program. Of course, some one will 
answer this by saying that we are 
devoting all of our time to the 
teams and are neglecting the 
masses. The facts have been pre- 
sented so many times in these pages 
that show that this is not true that 
it is not necessary to anticipate this 
criticism. It can be clearly shown 
that intercollegiate athletics and in- 
tramural athletics in most sections 
of the country have developed side 
by side. 

In the last analysis our amateur 
athletics are in safe hands so long 
as they are administered by the 
schools and colleges. If the edu- 
cational institutions were to abolish 
football tomorrow football would 
not die but rather the game would 
be taken over by our municipalities 
and by the professional leagues. A 
decade ago the Y. M. C. A.’s de- 
cided that inter-institutional ath- 
letics were dominating the associa- 
tions and consequently the practice 
of maintaining representative teams 
was discontinued. As a result ath- 
letic teams by the thousands have 
been organized in our cities. Some 
of them by responsible persons who 
understood the problems of athletic 
administration and strive to uphold 
the best standards of sportsman- 
ship, but a great many have been 
promoted by men who do not ap- 
preciate the educational and moral 
values of athletics and are using 
the teams as a means of serving 
their own selfish ends. It goes 
without saying that could: the 
Christian Associations have seen 
their way clear to maintain teams, 
under proper regulations of course, 
many of the outlaw organizations 
might now be organized and di- 
rected by trained men who _ have 
high ideals for the sports. The 
schools and colleges will not 
shirk their responsibility and turn 
the game over to others to man- 
age. 
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Things That Go to Make the 
Game Better, Etc. 
(Continued from page 5) 

There is no sport so difficult to 
officiate as basketball (and I say 
this as an official who has worked 
in all four sports), because the en- 
tire play is so close to the specta- 
tors. The game is a fast one and 
the various plays look so different 
as seen from different angles of 
the court that it is often a very dif- 
ficult task to determine whether a 
player has actually fouled, and a 
basketball official needs the staunch 
support of both players and coach, 
if he is to do his best work. 

Last but not least, the official can 
help considerably through his own 
attitude. If he is overbearing, an- 
tagonistic and carries a “chip on his 
shoulder,” and fouls the crowd on 
the slightest provocation, as he is 
permitted to do under the rules, 
then he is only borrowing trouble. 

It takes keen judgment to officiate 
basketball and that is the reason 
good basketball officials are scarce. 
The game is faster than the other 
sports, the players often are closely 
massed on the floor, the men are 
keyed to a high pitch because many 
of the games are determined by a 
few points—especially is this true 
in the Western Conference games. 
In many sections, the different 
standards of officiating that exist 
make the job for the arbiter all the 
more difficult. 

This may be helped and is being 
helped by the meetings for the in- 
terpretation of rules that are being 
held in various parts of the coun- 
try. There is at this time a move- 
ment under way to form a National 
Officials’ Associations, which will 
meet once each year in Chicago to 
agree on a standard set of interpre- 
tations for the entire country. 

In the Big Ten Basketball Asso- 
ciation there is an excellent working 
agreement among the coaches, and 
the games are usually marked by the 
finest of sportsmanship. 
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BASKETBALL BOOKS 


Basket Ball, Wis- 
consin : 
= Ball, Coach Mather, Michi- a 
Basket Ball, Levis, formerly Indiana 3.00 
Basket Ball, Jones, formerly Illinois 5.00 
Basket Bali, Griffith, Clark 


Coach Meanwell, 


Basket Ball, Miller, Chandler...... 1.50 
Basket Ball for Women, Frost..... 1.75 
Basket Ball, War: low, Columbia... 2.15 
Scientific Basket Ball, Holman..... d 

Twentieth Century Basket Ball. 50 
Track and Field, Coach Gill, Illinois 3.00 
— Training, Murphey.......: 1.75 
Baseball, Berry, -¢oo— ee 2.00 
Baseball, Clark and Dawson........ 1.75 
Science ‘of Baseball, Douglas...... 1.15 


Football, Howard Jones............ 3.00 
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ATHLETIC BOOK SUPPLY CO., Menomonie, Wis. 


BASKETBALL 


Y 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 


Coach, University of Wisconsin, and 
formerly, University ef Missouri 


A complete TEXT BOOK on all 
phases of the game, including equip- 
ment, training and care of myjuries; 
individual technique of defense and 
offense, including guarding, passing, 
dribbling, shooting, the pwots, stops 
and turns; team defense, especially 
the modern five-man; team offense, 
both long and short-pass styles, but 
emphasizing Meanwell’s Pivot and 
Short-Pass Attack. Plays from 
scrimmage, tip-off and out-of-bounds. 
Illustrated by seventy cuts and dia- 
grams. 


200 Pages, 5x8 Cloth Bound 


The author’s teams have been FIRST, 
or tied, EIGHT times, second once, and 
third twice, in a total of ELEVEN CON- 
FERENCE seasons. 





Price, $3.00, postage paid 
ADDRESS 


W. E. MEANWELL 


1111 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wis. 








Basketball from a 
Coaching Standpoint 


3d Revised Edition 
Leatherette Bound, $5.00 


A leading coaching school bought 
every basketball book on the 
market and compared them. This 
book was judged the best. 


Address 


RALPH JONES 


LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


Coach at Wabash 5 yrs., Purdue University 3 yrs., 
and University of Illinois 8 yrs. 





BASKETBALL 


By MATHER-MITCHELL 
Published by 
GRAHAM BOOK STORES, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
LOWE & CAMPBELL, Kansas City 
Western Distributors 


PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 
REVISED EDITION, 400 Pages Bound in Cloth. 
Nineteen Photographic Illustrations. 50 Useful 
Diagrams. Price, $5.00 Post Paid 
Sale Distributors 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
23rd and Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Coach & Play Football 


By HOWARD H. JONES 
Head ne ay og of Iowa. (Formerly 
Head Coach at Yale, Syracuse, and Ohio State.) 
3 Systems of Offensive Play—51 plays outlined and 
described in detail. 15 photographs om ogy > un- 
damentals. Price $3.00 postage paid. Ad ress 
CLIO PRESS, Iowa City, Ia. 


























“We intend using them 
again. I recommed them to 
other coaches most heartily.” 

A. A. Schabinger, 
AthleticDirector, 
Creighton University. 





REIGHTON UNIVERSITY, winner of the 

1923 basketball championship of the North- 
western Conference, was equipped with the 
Comet shoe, one of the famous Keds line. Fast 
footwork, ability to grip the smooth floor, 
rugged endurance, and absolute comfort—these 
were the qualities they demanded of the shoes 
they wore. Nat- 
urally, they 
turned to the 
Comet, the ideal 
basketball shoe. 




























HONOR SWEATERS 





We specialize in 
making Honor 
sweaters for 
schools. 


Furnished in all 
standard school 
colors 





Special 10 day 
delivery 


Chenille or Felt 


letters or emblems 








O’SHEA KNITTING MILL 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 

















